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Through Siberia, the Land of the Future. By Fridtjof Nansen. 
xvi and 478 pp. Maps, ills., index. F. A. Stokes Co., New York, 1914. 
$5. 10x7y 2 - 

The name of the author is a guarantee that the book is worth reading. 
The first part of the trip was by sea, Norway to the Yenisei River and up the 
river to Krasnoyarsk; and the second part was by train, Krasnoyarsk to 
Khabarovsk, Vladivostok and return. The first part was another attempt to 
open up regular trade connection with the interior of Siberia by way of the 
Kara Sea and the Yenisei. Dr. Nansen was a guest of the company that sent 
out the vessel; and, as he was free from responsibility, he had leisure to note 
the passage of events. So we have his observations and reflections on the 
physical features of the Polar Sea, his journeys ashore, the native tribes and 
a vast store of secondary matters. 

The steamer reached its destination on the lower Yenisei on time and a 
transfer was made to a lighter bound for Yeniseisk. The account of the 
voyage up the river gives a remarkable cross section of Northern Siberia, 
while the stop at Yeniseisk and the drive to Krasnoyarsk offer a good op- 
portunity for a picture of the sedentary Siberian and the native city life. 

The rail journey is reported carefully, and although the country has been 
opened to the reading public through many sources, yet this account differs 
from the others, as Dr. Nansen presents Siberia as a colonial possession. The 
change of recent years, from Siberia as a prison to Siberia as a colony, will 
surprise many. East of Lake Baikal, the problem becomes a different and a 
more difficult one; here the author considers the questions which the Russian 
Government must solve, such as the protection of travelers and colonizers from 
brigands, the relations with the Chinese Government and the Chinese people 
who have settled within the Russian boundaries, and the great task before 
Russia along the Pacific. 

There is no better way for the stay-at-home to gain a fresh and invigor- 
ating knowledge of the earth than to read journals of reliable travelers. Dr. 
Nansen 's book, which shows Siberia in a new and interesting light, should be 
a boon to a large number of readers. Robert M. Brown. 

India of To-day. By E. C. Meyse- Thompson. 230 pp. Map, index. 
Smith, Elder & Co., London, 1913. 6s. 9x6. 
A member of the British Parliament with his wife makes the tour of 
India that had been mapped out for the Prince of Wales. His object is to get 
a first-hand knowledge of the causes of the so-called "unrest" in India. He 
finds that India is inhabited by many peoples differing in language, cus- 
toms, and religion ; that British rule has brought to these diverse peoples the 
Pax Britannica, the reign of law and order and equality before the law. Still 
he sees that the tiller of the soil is oppressed by the farmer of taxes, the 
money lender and the landlord. While earnest efforts are made to lessen the 
evils of periodic famine, owing to crop failure through lack of rain, still starva- 
tion stares the people in the face when the monsoon fails. Moreover, the 
government has not brought literacy within the reach of the masses. It would 
seem from the writer's account that the bringing of content to India would 
necessitate adequate provision against crop failure by storage of food supply 
for lean years; and a widespread irrigation system which would store water 
and obviate complete dependence on the yearly rainfall. It would further 
require the freeing of the small farmer from the grasp of the tax-gatherer 
and the money lender; also the complete opening of the civil service to com- 
petent natives. David H. Buel. 

Colloquies on the Simples and Drugs of India. By Garcia da Orta. 
New edition (Lisbon, 1895) edited and annotated by the Conde de 
Ficalho. Translated ... by Sir Clements Markham. xxi and 509 pp. 
Index. H. Sotheran & Co., London, 1913. 2£ 2s. 9x7. 
Sir Clements Markham, in producing this translation, has rendered valu- 
able service to the early period of the history of modern geography. Orta 
was the first Portuguese visitor to India who had, in any degree, the spirit of 
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the man of research and such scientific training as could be given by the 
Spanish universities. The principal theme is a discussion of the materia 
medica of India and the identification of the various remedial agents recorded 
by Galen as the fount of all medical knowledge. But this by no means is all 
that interests. Orta spent thirty-six years in India in the practice of his 
profession. He traveled widely along the west coast and into Ceylon and 
his geographical comments, though sparing, are entertaining in the simplicity 
of the ancient school. Orta is best remembered as the author of the theory 
that the forbidden fruit of Eden was a banana and not the apple of Genesis. 

William Churchill. 

lie Turkestan Rustic. Par A. Woeikof. xii and 360 pp. Map, ills., index. 
A. Colin, Paris, 1914. Fr. 8. 8% x 5%. 

Professor Woeikof has given us an excellent example of a type of book which 
is fortunately on the increase. As the result of a few months ' visit to Russian 
Turkestan he does not write a mere traveler's tale, but a carefully planned vol- 
ume which gives due weight to all the various phases of geography. His style is 
attractive, and his arrangement everywhere logical. If a given subject is treated 
in more than one place, he refers from one to the other, and thus in every way 
makes his volume easy to use. He begins in the usual way with chapters on the 
physical features of the country, then passes to a general description of the 
inhabitants, and from that to regional descriptions. Finally, ihe devotes the last 
third of his space to special problems such as irrigation, agriculture, land tenure, 
cotton-raising, vineyards, communications, and colonization. History, and the 
manners and customs of the people receive relatively little attention. The future, 
however, is always in the writer 's mind, and he has much to say about methods 
of improving and developing Turkestan. He glories in what has already been 
done, and feels confident that great things are in store. 

Throughout the book there runs a note of optimism which may perhaps be 
justified, but which the reader should constantly bear in mind. The author's 
attitude is summed up where he says that ' ' dry countries with irrigation are the 
countries of the future. ' ' Russian Turkestan has more irrigated land than any 
other country except India and the United States. It has large rivers, such as 
the Amu-Daria, which are as yet only imperfectly utilized. Russians can live and 
prosper there, hence we may look for great things. This attitude leads to certain 
opinions which aTe open to question. For instance, much is made of the fact that 
along the railroad the planting of vegetation has almost cheeked the movement of 
blowing sand. The author gives a list of the types of vegetation which may be 
expected to succeed one another and convert the desert into steppe or pasture-land 
if only the process of growth is once artificially started. He fails to note that 
before the building of the railroad there had been a dry period lasting several 
decades. When the process of checking the sands by means of vegetation was 
first vigorously begun in 1896, unusually wet conditions prevailed, and this has, 
on the whole, been the case almost to the present time, as is indicated by the 
rising level of the Sea of Aral. In the same way he urges that the hillsides be 
reforested, although the small areas already planted have cost the prohibitive 
sum of about $180 per hectare ($70 an acre), and still involve expense. The 
same attitude of mind makes him intolerant of the idea of greater aridity now 
than in the past. He believes in large climatic oscillations between the end of 
the glacial period and the beginning of historic times, and minor oscillations 
lasting about a century during the historic era. He summarily rejects the re- 
viewer's hypothesis of longer pulsatory changes, but the context suggests that 
he has studied it only through the French or Russian works of its critics, and 
that he does not realize how slightly it differs from his own position. 

Ellsworth Huntington. 

India : Its Life and Thought. By John P. Jones, xvii and 448 pp. Index. 

The Macmillan Co., New York, 1915. $1.50. 8 x 5%. 

An attempt to interpret to the western mind the life and thought of the 

Orient, as found in India, during an experience of thirty years as an evangelical 

missionary. The opening chapter on the unrest of India will probably prove most 



